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THE CONTROL OF IDEAS BY FACTS. III 


N the preceding paper, under this title, I gave a sketch of the 
situation within which the distinction of fact and meaning is 
instituted, and an interpretation of the category of ‘fact.’ I shall 
conclude, in this portion, with an account of the categories of mean- 
ing and of agreement, or correspondence. 

The ‘facts,’ as we have seen, refer to something absent. This, of 
course, is the ideal or ideative aspect of the situation. Now this 
absent, which is intended by the presented or factual, is asserted to 
be just as real as the presented itself. This assertion, moreover, is 
not a declaration on the part of an outsider who has the entire reality 
before him; it is the assertion of the given qua given, since it 7s 
given only as pointing to, intending, something beyond itself... The 
reality of the absent can be questioned only by questioning the 
reality of the presented. This is present, then, im idea or as idea. 
As such it is contrasted with the given facts of disordered system. 
But as realities, the reality of presented fact and of idea stand on 
exactly the same level.2, What we call idea denotes the way in which 
the entire reality, to which the local self-discrepant fact is referred 


*The ‘given’ is an ambiguous term. It means sometimes the whole situa- 
tion, not as taken reflectively or for knowledge at the time, but just as it is in 
the total experience of it—what I have elsewhere termed the immediate. (See 
this JournaL, Vol. II., p. 393.) But it also means this total experience as 
contemporaneously intellectualized or delimited, as setting the terms for thought, 
the data, the ‘ facts.’ It is, of course, in the latter sense that the term is here 
consistently used. 

*The fallacy of orthodox logical empiricism is right here. It supposes 
there can be ‘ givens,’ sensations, percepts, ete., prior to and independent of 
thought or ideas, and that thought or ideas may be had by some kind of com- 
pounding or separating of the givens. But it is the very nature of sensation 
or perception (supposing these terms to have any knowledge-force at all, such 
as Lockean empiricism ascribed to them) already to be, in and of itself, some- 
thing which is so internally fractionized or perplexed as to suggest and to re- 
quire an idea, a meaning. 
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for its own reality, is present® (it isn’t, once for all, a bit of sub- 
limated psychical stuff) ; while what we call facts denotes this entire 
situation presented in its disrupted, fragmentary elements. 

While, however, the entire reality as entire can be present, under 
such circumstances, only in idea, it does not follow, of course, that 
the idea is real in the same mode as are the presented facts. When 
we say the idea stands on the same level of reality as the given facts, 
we refer only to the idea as idea, as existent, not to the details of its 
content. These may be false; at best, they are hypothetical. We 
have, then, a very pretty situation. The presented facts are brutely, 
unquestionably, stubbornly, there,* but they present themselves as 
mot the whole and genuine reality, but as a distorted and perverse 
portion of it, requiring absent portions in order to be made sound 
and whole. On the other hand, this total reality, or environment, is 
present only as an idea—an intention, suggestion or ‘meaning. In 
claim, it is the real; in performance, it is the doubtful, problematic, 
hypothetic; just as the ‘given’ facts are real in execution, but un- 
certain in value and unstable in pretension. Yet the idea, while 
it may be contrasted with brute, given fact, can not be set over 
against the total reality, for it is that total in the only way in 
which, under the circumstances, it can be realized. The relation- 
ship of given fact and idea stands, then, as follows. Neither is real 
in the sense that it can be cut off from the other and then taken to be 
the total reality, since this latter is precisely the tension in which one 
stands out against and yet for the other. Both are real in the 
sense that they present that reality as a condition of disturbed or 
disordered values. Both present one and the same reality: but, as 
distinguished from one another, present it from different stand- 


* Hence, to return, in passing, to the statement in terms of the discrimina- 
tion and reference to one another of physical relations and significance relations 
(see Vol. IV., p. 200), it is not strictly true that, in the first instance, or from the 
standpoint of the reflective situation itself, the meaning relation is one relation 
among or along with others. Rather the thing meant is that inclusive whole in 
which physical relations would realize coherently, instead of expressing ambigu- 
ously, their physical relations to one another: water-quenching-thirst, ice- 
cooling-water are just integrated situations of physical elements, which mean it 
only by meaning to modify one another so as to abrogate their discrepancies as 
given. The discrimination of a meaning relation along with and over against the 
physical relations as another relation of the same elements takes place not in 
the situation itself, but in that situation in which the logician reflects upon a 
reflective situation: a new and interesting type of situation, the implications of 
which can not be followed out here. 

“It may turn out, of course, that something taken to be there was in truth 
suggested or intended, and hence this may be transferred to the ideal side. But 
this affects only the specific contents; something immediately there, and hence 
not idea, there must be in order that something may be meant, or be ideative. 
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points, or in different functions. The ‘given’ facts are the reality 
in its existent disorganized state of value. The ‘idea’ or intended 
is this same reality in its projected rectification. In this practical 
sense, fact and idea necessarily have a certain agreement or cor- 
respondence with one another from the start. They correspond as 
a disease and its diagnosis, or as the diagnosed disease and its pro- 
posed remedy, or as a statement of a problem and the suggested 
method of its solution, as an obstacle and an end which functions 
that obstacle. To correspond is to respond to one another—to incite 
and answer one another. 
Here, then, we have two aspects of control. On the one hand, 
the total situation, postulated as fundamentally real in form, but 
now present only as intended or suggested (and hence hypothetical 
in content), controls the determination of the ‘given’ facts. It sets 
the limits of what shall be taken as given and what not; of what 
is a relevant and proper element in the determination of presented 
fact and what not. The given or fact of the lost traveler is obvi- 
ously different in constitution from that of a botanist, or lumberman, 
or hunter, or astronomer, whom we might put into his boots. Apart 
from reference to the kind of total reality which is demanded as 
the rectification of the troubled or internally discrepant situation, 
there is no control over the 70 te Hv elvac or intellectual content of 
the facts. If reference to this demanded total reality is dropped 
out, then the given becomes self-sufficient, an object of esthetic 
admiration or curious elaboration. Or, when it is forgotten that the 
function of observation is to define the facts that describe the prob- 
lem of a situation, we get an indefinite accumulation of detail which 
intellectually is totally insignificant, save per accidens. It is the 
idea then as purpose, as end in view, which prescribes the selective 
determination of the constitution of the ‘given’ facts.5 The environ- 
ment varies, in intellectual definition, as the organism, character or 
agent varies. If this be taken to mean that the world is the sport 
of the organism, merely subject to its whims, or only a collection 
of its own states, this overlooks, first, the fact that the constitu- 
tion of the agent is itself a correlative determination in the same 
system of values that is undergoing reorganization through internal 
dissension ; and secondly, the point already mentioned that what we 
mean by fact is just that which, as problem, controls the correct 
formation of the idea as intent and method of action. It is not some 
indifferently existing world totally irrelevant to the development of 
the true idea of this situation. An indiscriminate universe, one 
* This, once more, is the truth omitted by the rigid or structural type of 


empiricism. It is, of course, also the truth emphasized by idealistic logics. 
(See, for example, Royce, ‘The World and the Individual, Vol. I., Ch. VII.) 
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without selective determination, one, that is, not arranged for the 
sake of building up and testing an idea, could never be an object of 
knowledge; at its worst, it would be total reminiscence on a vast 
scale, a vast mirage or pointless anecdote; at its best, something 
better, perhaps, than any knowledge—an esthetic delight and free 
play.® 

The other aspect of control is that exercised by the given facts 
over the formation of the content of the end, purpose or intent. The 
fact of being lost is the fundamental given fact; that which simply 
can not be got rid of. This may suggest a blind struggle, aimless 
wandering. But in the degree in which the aim of finding home is 
used to define the problem set by being lost, there is study, 
investigation, accurate observation; the content of ‘being lost’ 
is more or less reconstructed; certain features drop out as irrele- 
vant and misleading—especially the grossly emotional ones; 
others are emphasized, new features are brought to light. 
That ‘given’ is gradually determined which shall be most 
likely to suggest the total situation, or rearranged harmonized 
whole of discrepant details, in the way most likely to be effectual as 
standpoint and method of action. The end first operates, so far as 
the situation is rationalized, as a basis of inspection and analysis of 
the situation in its given or disturbed form. The result of this an- 
alysis states the obstacles of which the end must take account, if it is 
to be realized. Thus the end is intellectualized in its content; for it 
assumes detail in accordance with the needs of the situation defined 
as obstacles. From mere end, it becomes a systematic plan of action, 
a method of procedure in overcoming obstacles by utilizing them. 
The disturbed values constitute the brute, the obdurate, the stubborn’ 
factors, because they evidence the obstructive factors which must be 
reckoned with if success—harmonization of elements—is to occur. 
In this practical sense, they are coercive as regards the idea, and con- 
trol its formation as to specific content. As the method of action is 
put into effect, it, so far as successful, changes the obstacles into 
resources; they lose their obtrusively coercive practical quality, and 
become cues, sign-boards and real means to the end. In this change 

*Once more, the total absolutely completed, unified, harmonious reality, 
the absolute fact which is also absolute meaning, is a case of esthetic fallacy 
when treated as the reality which is involved in knowledge. Esthesis may be 
‘better’ than gnosis, but to substitute it for gnosis is to translate, from the 


esthetic side, a delight into an illusion, and from the cognitive, a possible good 
intent into a certain self-imposture, 

‘This involuntary stubborn character as reality-exponent is valid when 
taken in relation to succeeding reactions—as that which must be reckoned with; 
when interpreted in an intellectualistic, ontological fashion, it always gives rise 
to the end-term or putty conception of mind. 
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of practical function, the brute character of the given is transformed 
into luminous or significant character—it not merely means to sig- 
nify, but it does signify. In the same degree, of course (because it 
is the same process), the idea ceases to be just an intention of the 
given and becomes an inherent, constituent value of reality. The 
individual who is really finding his way sees his original givens, 
or data, assuming new and positive imports as they cease to be evi- 
dences of being lost and become evidences of being found; as they 
cease to be obstacles and become effectual and energizing conditions 
in a total situation. When the situation which has been represented 
in its disrupted character by facts as given, and in its total character 
by the idea or meaning, is realized as an effectively harmonized situa- 
tion, the original brute datum is transformed through the acquisition 
of the meaning which it had previously simply pointed to, while the 
guessed-at meaning is verified by becoming a structural value of the 
facts. This reciprocal transformation is the signal and seal of their 
agreement or correspondence. It is possible that one and the same 
reality should be brute and inconsistent in fact while harmonized 
and one in idea, precisely because the situation, being an active one, 
is reality in transition, and, so far as reflective, is in process of 
directed transformation. Moreover, we escape wholly from the in- 
tellectualistic dilemma of having to compare an idea with a fact 
which is present, or having to compare the idea with a fact which is 
merely absent, because their correspondence is witnessed in the 
eventual construction of a harmonized scheme of meanings. The 
objective reality which tests the truth of the idea is not one which 
externally antecedes or temporally coexists with the idea, but one 
which succeeds it, being its fulfillment as intent and method: tts 
success, in short. 

In these last remarks we have, of course, passed on to the sub- 
ject of agreement. If we exclude acting upon the idea, no con- 
ceivable amount or kind of strictly intellectualistic procedure can con- 
firm or refute an idea, or throw any light upon its validity. How 
does the non-pragmatic view consider that verification takes place? 
Does it suppose that we first look a long while at the facts and then 
a long time at the idea until by some magical process the degree and 
kind of their agreement become visible? Unless there is some such 
conception as this, what conception is there of agreement save the 
experimental or practical one? And if it be admitted that verifica- 
tion involves action, how can that action be relevant to the truth of 
an idea, unless the idea is itself already relevant to action? If by act- 
ing in accordance with the experimental definition of facts, viz., as 
obstacles and conditions, and the experimental definition of the end 
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or intent, viz., as plan and method of action, a harmonized situation 
effectually presents itself, we have the adequate and the only con- 
ceivable verification of the intellectual factors. If the action indi- 
cated be carried out and the disordered or disturbed situation per- 
sists, then we have not merely confuted the tentative positions of 
intelligence, but we have in the very process of acting introduced 
new data and eliminated some of the old ones, and thus afforded a 
fresh opportunity for the resurvey of the facts and the revision of 
the plan of action. By acting faithfully upon an inadequate re- 
flective presentation, we have at least secured the elements for its 
reinterpretation. This, of course, gives no absolute guarantee that 
the reflection will at any time be so performed as to prove its validity 
in fact. But the constant self-rectification of intellectual content 
and intent through the modification introduced by acting upon them 
in good faith is the absolute of reflective knowledge, loyalty to which 
is the religion of intellect. 

The intellectual definition or delimitation assigned to the ‘given’ 
is thus as tentative and experimental as that ascribed to the idea. 
In form both are categorical, and in content both are hypothetical. 
The facts really exist just as facts, and so the meanings exist 
just as meanings. One is no more superfluous, more subjective, 
or less necessitated than the other. In and of themselves as exist- 
ences both are equally realistic and compulsive, but on this basis, 
as just existences, there is no element of content in either which may 
be strictly described as intellectual or cognitional. There is only a 
practical situation in its most brute and unrationalized form. The 
moment we recognize the element of uncertainty in the contents unre- 
flectively supplied for facts and meanings and set to work to redefine 
those contents with reference to the requirements of their adequate 
functioning in the transformation of the situation, reflective knowl- 
edge, rationalization, begin. What is uncertain about the facts as 
given at any moment is whether the right exclusions and selections 
have been made in determining them. Since that is a question 
which can be decided finally only by the experimental issue, 
this ascription of character is itself tentative and experimental. 
If it works, the characterization and delineation are found to be 
proper ones; but every introduction of unquestioned, categorical, 
rigid objectivity into the structure compromises the probability 
that it will work, save accidentally. The character assigned to ' 
the datum must be conceived as hypothetically as possible in order 
to preserve the elasticity needed for easy and prompt reconsideration 
and requalification at the bidding of the needs of the developing 
situation. Since the logical force and function of the facts are not 
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ultimate and self-determined, but relative to suggesting an intent 
in the form of an approved method of action, the reflective situation 
is adequately reflective only in so far as the thought of the purpose 
to be attained is consistently utilized to recharacterize the fact. Any 
other procedure virtually insists that all facts and details anywhere 
happening to exist and happening to present themselves, since all are 
equally real, must all be given equal status and equal weight; and 
their outer ramifications and internal complexities be indefinitely 
followed up. The complete worthlessness of this sheer accumulation 
of realities, its total irrelevancy, the lack of any way of judging the 
significance of the accumulations, are good proof of the fallacy of any 
theory which ascribes objective logical content to fact wholly apart 
from the needs and possibilities of a practical situation. Supply an 
end to be reached, a purpose to be fulfilled, and at once there is a 
basis for supplying internal individuality and external restriction 
to the facts in question, while so long as the end is tentative the 
character, inherent and external, assigned to facts must also be pro- 
visional. 

It has been suggested that the controlled development through 
reflection of a disordered situation into a harmonized one is com- 
promised and hindered in just the degree in which the facts and 
meaning are permitted to assert, as fixed and final within the reflective 
situation, the contents which they bring to it from without. The 
more stubbornly one maintains the full reality of either his facts or 
his ideas, just as they stand, the more accidental is the discovery of 
relevantly significant facts and of valid ideas—the more accidental, 
the less rational, is the issue of the knowledge situation. Due prog- 
ress is reasonably probable in just the degree in which the intent, 
categorical in its existing imperativeness, and the facts, equally cate- 
gorical in their brute coerciveness, are assigned only a provisional 
and tentative nature with deliberate reference to the control and 
reordering of the situation. That this surrender of a rigid and 
final character for the content of knowledge on the sides both of 
fact and of meaning in favor of experimental and functioning esti- 
mations, is precisely the change which has marked the development 
of modern from medieval and Greek science, seems undoubted. To 
learn the lesson one has only to contrast the rigidity of both phe- 
nomena and conceptions (Platonic ideas, Aristotelian forms) in 
Greek thought with the modern experimental selection and deter- 
mining of facts and experimental employment of ideas. The former 
have ceased to be ultimate realities of a nondescript sort and have 
become provisional data; the latter have ceased to be eternal mean- 
ings and have become working hypotheses. The fruitful application 
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of mathematics and the evolution of a technique of experimental 
inquiry have coincided with this change. That, indeed, realities 
exist independently of their use as intellectual data, and that values 
and meanings exist apart from their utilization as hypotheses, are the 
permanent truths of Greek realism as against the exaggerated sub- 
jectivism of modern philosophy; but the conception that this exist- 
ence is of the intellectualistic type, 7. ¢., is to be defined in the same 
way as are contents of knowledge, so that perfect being is object 
of perfect knowledge and imperfect being object of frustrate 
knowledge, is the fallacy which Greek thought projected into 
modern. Waiving the question whether this existence of inde- 
pendent realities and meanings signifies anything at all apart from 
participation and position in systems of well-ordered activity, it is 
certain that science has advanced in its methods in just the degree 
in which it has ceased to assume that prior realities and prior 
meanings retain fixedly and finally, when entering into reflective 
situations, the characters they had prior to it; in which it is realized 
that their very presence within the knowledge situation signifies that 
they have to be redefined and revalued from the standpoint of the 
needs and intent of just the new situation. 

This conception does not, however, commit us to the view that 
there need be any conscious situation which is totally non-reflective. 
It may be true that any experience which can properly be termed 
such involves within itself something which is meant over and 
against what is given or there. None the less, since every re- 
flective situation is a specific situation (one having its own disturb- 
ance and problematic elements and its own demanded fulfillment in 
the way of a restored harmony), it is true that the contents carried 
over from one reflective situation into another are at the outset non- 
reflectional with reference to the new reflective situation, entering 
primarily as practically determining or alogical elements; and 
this remains true of the outcome of the most comprehensive thought 
so far as that becomes datum for another intent. Because the stated 
condition of fact or meaning is a satisfactory solution with respect 
to the conerete problem of one concrete situation, its functioning as 
the disturbing and uncertain element in some other concrete situation 
is not thereby prevented. Hence the requirement of requalification 
within each new specific intellectual process. In the second place, 
there are many situations into which the rational factor—the mutual 
distinction and mutual reference of fact and meaning—enters only in- 
cidentally and is slurred, not deliberatively accentuated. Many dis- 
turbances of value systems are relatively trivial and induce only a 
slight and superficial redefinition of contents. This passing tension 
of facts against their meaning may suffice to call up and carry a wide 
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range of inherently valuable and meaningful facts which are quite 
irrelevant to the intellectual problem and to the specific purpose now 
entertained, and which accordingly require no redefinition. Such is 
the case where the individual is finding his way through any field 
which is upon the whole familiar, and which, accordingly, requires 
only an occasional resurvey and revaluation at moments of rela- 
tive and slight perplexity. We may call these situations, if we 
will, knowledge situations (for the reflective function characteristic 
of knowledge is present), but so denominating them does not in the 
least do away with their sharp difference from those situations in 
which the critical qualification of facts and definition of meanings 
constitute the central problem. To call the passing attention which 
a traveler has occasionally to give to the indications of his proper 
path in a fairly familiar and beaten highway while his main atten- 
tion is elsewhere, knowledge, in just the same logical sense in which 
the deliberate inquiry of a mathematician or a chemist or a logician 
is knowledge, is as confusing to the real issue involved as would be 
the denial of any reflective factor in the former. If, then, one bears 
in mind these two considerations—(1) the unique problem and 
purpose of every reflective situation, and (2) the difference as to 
range and thoroughness of logical function in different types of 
reflective situations—one need have no difficulty with the doctrine 
that the primary difficulty of critical or scientific knowing is that 
facts and meanings enter such situations with stubborn and alien 
characteristics imported from situations which, in their contrast with 
the requirements of reflection in this case, may be fairly termed non- 
reflective; so that the essential problem of intelligence so far forth as 
intelligence, is precisely the reassignment of content in accordance 
with the needs and purposes of this situation: it is just this resurvey 
and revaluation which constitutes rationality. 

This affords an opportunity to speak again of the logical problem 
to which reference and promise of return were made earlier in this 
paper (Vol. IV., pp. 199-200). Facts may be regarded as existing 
qualitatively and in certain spatial and temporal relations; when 
there is knowledge there is another relation added, that of one thing 
meaning or signifying another. Water exists, for example, as water, 
in a certain place, in a certain temporal sequence. But it may suggest 
or signify the quenching of thirst; and this signification relation con- 
stitutes knowledge.* This statement may be taken in a way con- 

* This view was originally advanced in the discussion of quite another prob- 
lem than the one here discussed, viz., the problem of consciousness; and it may 
not be quite just to dissever it from that context. But as a formula for knowl- 
edge it has enough similarity with the one brought out in this paper to suggest 
further treatment; it is not intended that the results reached here shall apply 
to the problem of consciousness as such. 
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gruous with the account developed in this paper. But it may also 
be taken in another sense, consideration of which will serve to enforce 
the point regarding the tentative nature of the characterization of 
the given, as distinct from the intended and absent. Water means 
quenching thirst ; so it is drunk, and death follows. It was not water, 
but a poison which ‘looked like’ water. Or it is drunk and is water, 
but does not quench thirst, for the drinker is in an abnormal con- 
dition and drinking water only intensifies the thirst. Or it is 
drunk and quenches thirst; but it also brings on typhoid fever, being 
not merely water, but water plus germs. Now all these events dem- 
onstrate that error may appertain quite as much to the character- 
ization of existing things, suggesting or suggested, as to the sug- 
gestion qua suggestion. There is no ground for giving the 
‘things’ any superior reality. In these cases, indeed, it may fairly 
be said that the mistake is made because qualitative thing and sug- 
gested or meaning relation were not discriminated. The ‘signifying’ 
force was regarded as a part of the direct quality of the given fact, 
quite as much as its color, liquidity, ete.; it is only in another 
situation that it is discriminated as a relation instead of being 
regarded as an element. It is quite as true to say the fact is called 
water because it suggests thirst-quenching as to say that it sug- 
gests thirst-quenching because it is characterized as water. The 
knowledge function becomes prominent or dominant in the degree in 
which there is a conscious discrimination between the fact relations 
and the meaning relations. And this inevitably means that the 
‘water’ ceases to be surely water, just as it becomes doubtful or 
hypothetical whether this thing, whatever it is, really means thirst- 
quenching. If it really means thirst-quenching, it is water; so far 
as it may not mean it, it perhaps is not water. It is now just as 
much a question what this 1s as what it means. Whatever will 
resolve one question will resolve the other. In just the degree, then, 
in which the existence or thing gets intellectualized force or function, 
it ceases to be just reality as such and becomes a fragmentary and 
dubious reality to be circumscribed and described for the sake of 
operating as sign or clue of a future reality to be realized through 
action. Only as reality is reduced to a sign, and questions of its 
nature as sign are considered, does reality get intellectual or cogni- 
tional status. The bearing of this upon the question of the prac- 
tical character of the distinctions of fact and idea is obvious. No 
one, I take it, would deny that action of some sort does follow upon 
judgment; no one would deny that this action does somehow serve 
to test the value of the intellectual operations upon which it follows. 
But if this subsequent action is merely subsequent, if the intellectual 
categories, operations and distinctions are complete in themselves, 
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without inherent reference to it, what guarantee is there that they 
pass into relevant action, and by what miracle does the action man- 
age to test the worth of the idea? But if the intellectual identifica- 
tion and description of the thing are as tentative and instrumental 
as is the ascription of significanee, then the exigencies of the prac- 
tical situation are already operative in all the categories of the knowl- 
edge situation. Action is not a more or less accidental appendage or 
after-thought, but is undergoing development and control in the 
entire knowledge function. 

Reality in its characterization as fact, in the logical force which 
it has in the regulation of the formation and testing of ideas, is not, 
then, something outside of or given to the reflective situation, but is 
given or determined in it. Reality as such is the entire situation, 
while fact is a specific determination of it. If the reflective situation 
were purely intellectualistic, then the objective idealist would have 
logic on his side; but since it is a focusing of a disturbed system 
of activities and divided values on their way to a unified situation 
of harmonized values, we have a dynamic realism. Similarly the 
idea is not a fixed thing, an entity existing in some ontological 
psychical region, aad then happening to get caught in a reflective 
situation. If it were, either the subjective idealist would be right, 
or else the determination of truth would by its nature be im- 
possible. But idea is a logical determination, ultimately practical 
in origin and function. What on one side is a name for operative 
realism, names on the other an experimental idealism. 

In conclusion, I remark that the ease with which the practical 
character of these fundamental logical categories, fact, meaning and 
agreement, may be overlooked or denied is due to the thoroughly 
organic way in which practical import is already incarnate in them. 
It can be overlooked because it is so involved in the terms them- 
selves that it is assumed at every turn. The pragmatist is in the 
position of one who is charged with denying the existence of a cer- 
tain reality, because in pointing out a certain fundamental feature 
of that reality which previously had not been stated but assumed, he 
puts the affair in such a strange light as to appear arbitrarily to 
change its character. Such a confusion always occurs when the 
familiar is brought to definition. The difficulties are more psycho- 
logical,—difficulties of orientation and mental adjustment,—than 
logical, and in the long run will be done away with by getting 
used to the different view-point, so as to see things from it, rather 
than by argument. Meanwhile the argument of this paper is 


proffered in the hope that it may, with some, facilitate the process 
of habituation. JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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TRUTH AND ITS VERIFICATION 


—— all the discussions of pragmatism that have appeared in 
this JouRNAL and elsewhere during the last three years it 
would seem that one ought no longer to have any doubt as to what 
the pragmatist means by truth. I, at any rate, had supposed it 
pretty well settled that pragmatism identified the truth of an idea 
with its successful working, with its verification; that it held truth 
to be quite as much an experienced process as saying the multiplica- 
tion table or watching a chemical experiment. Recently, however, 
there have appeared in the writings of some leading pragmatists a 
quite different point of view, a tendency, namely, to identify the 
truth of an idea not only with the process of its verification, but 
also with its verifiability.1 A true idea would thus be either one 
that has actually been verified or one that could be verified, and the 
truth of it would consist either in its concretely experienced leading 
to a satisfactory issue or in the possibility of such a leading. 

Now it seems to me of great importance, if we are to keep the 
issue between pragmatism and intellectualism perfectly clear-cut, to 
note exactly what position such a view must hold in the present 
controversy over the nature of truth. And I will say at once that 
to my mind, at least, the conception of truth as verifiability seems 
by its very nature essentially non-pragmatic. It is inconsistent with 
nearly all the characteristics which distinguish the ordinarily ac- 
cepted pragmatic view of truth. For verifiability is not a process, 
it is not included within any one’s experience, but is a general 
condition or set of conditions which transcends every single finite 
experience. It is not a felt ‘leading,’ it is not a ‘form of the good,’ 
nor a ‘ satisfactory working,’ nor any other kind of experience or 
experience-process. It is a totality of relations which are not within 
any finite experience. It is a present condition of the idea, not 
something that ‘happens’ to it. It is not ‘made’; it is already there. 
Verification is one thing; verifiability is quite another. They are 
toto cwlo apart. Verifiability is transcendent of experience in ex- 
actly the same sense in which the intellectualist makes truth tran- 
scendent. The intellectualist, indeed, might not be willing to accept 
it as a complete account of truth; he might still want to ask, How 
comes it that the idea can be verified? just what sort of condition is 
verifiability? Still the identification of truth with verifiability 
comes immeasurably nearer to the intellectualist’s view of truth 

*I seem to find such a tendency, for example, in certain passages in Pro- 
fessor James’s article, ‘Pragmatism’s Conception of Truth,’ in this JouRNAL, 


Vol. IV., p. 141. See especially pp. 144, 145, 149—e. g., “ Truth ante rem means 
only verifiability,” ete. 
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than to the ordinary pragmatic view. In short, it is quite as im- 
possible to identify truth with both verification and verifiability as 
it is to be both a pragmatist and an intellectualist at the same time. 
The pragmatist can not hold them both; he can not say, truth is 
altogether within experience and truth transcends experience. He 
must choose between them. 

That being the case, there can be no doubt, after all, as to the 
fundamental pragmatic view of truth. Truth for the pragmatist 
does not mean verifiability ; it means the process of verification. It 
is wholly within experience. It is to be identified with ‘the psycho-- 
logical or biological processes by which it is pursued and attained.” 
It is either a ‘function of our intellectual activity’ or a ‘manipula- 
tion of our objects which turns out to be useful.’* Or, in Professor 
James’s clear statement, it is ‘eventual verification,’ the ‘function 
of a leading that is worth while.’ ‘‘Truth happens to an idea. It 
becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity is in fact an event, 
a process, the process, namely, of its verifying itself, its verifica- 
tion.’’* 

These are certainly plain statements, and the pragmatic mean- 
ing of truth can not be mistaken. But one feels tempted, inci- 
dentally, to ask, If truth be nothing but the process of its verifica- 
tion, or the processes by which it is pursued and attained, what is 
it that is verified, what is it that is pursued and attained? Are we 
verifying verification and pursuing pursuit? This, indeed, sounds 
like logomachy, and I ask the question only to show that the use 
of such a word as verification by a theory which seeks to reduce 
everything to psychology results naturally in strange twistings of 
language. Pragmatism may very properly speak of successful and 
satisfactory experiences, but it is hard to see how it can consistently 
use the term verification at all. However, I do not press this point, 
but shall merely remark in passing that to me, at least, it would 
seem as hard to lift oneself by one’s boot-straps as to comprehend 
how truth can consist in the process of its own verification, or how 
it (or anything else, for that matter) can be ‘the processes by which 
it is pursued and attained.’ 

Having satisfied ourselves as to the exact meaning which the 
pragmatist gives to truth, let us turn to the intellectualist. His 
account of the matter is, as every one knows, that truth means the 
correspondence of an idea with its object. But, asks the pragmatist, 
is not correspondence about as meaningless as any term can be? 
Does it mean that the idea copies reality? And is it not apparent 


* Professor Montague, in this JourNAL, Vol. IV., p. 100. 
* Mr. Schiller, ‘Humanism,’ p. 61. 


**Pragmatism’s Conception of Truth,’ pp. 144 and 142. 
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that at best the number of cases in which the idea can be said in 
any sense to copy its object is extremely small? Or is truth some 
more mysterious—or mythological—quality in which the idea par- 
ticipates—a sort of metaphysical entity to which we must all bow 
down in worship?—The fact is, the pragmatist is here making his 
own difficulties for himself. The intellectualist’s meaning of truth 
is so simple, so commonplace, so close at hand, that the pragmatist 
has quite overlooked it. By the truth of an idea the intellectualist 
means merely this simple thing, that the object of which one is think- 
ing is as one thinks it. Is there anything hard about this, any- 
thing meaningless, anything ‘metaphysical’ or abstract? 

But to make the whole matter perfectly clear, let us take a con- 
crete situation and apply to it the rival views of truth; thus we 
shall see exactly how they compare with each other. There will 
indeed, be nothing new in this, for concrete test cases have abounded 
in many of the discussions of this subject. Yet most of these cases 
have seemed to me a little unfortunate in involving, indirectly, other 
questions than the one at issue and getting confused through realistic 
or subjectivistic interpretations. What we want is a case in which 
the meaning of the object as well as that of the idea shall be clear 
and shall be the same for all schools. I think the following rather 
puerile case will satisfy these conditions: John thinks Peter has a 
toothache; the object of John’s thought is Peter’s present experi- 
ence; and, as a fact, Peter has a toothache. Now the intellectualist’s 
notion of truth is this: that John’s thought is true because its object 
is as he thinks it. 

Now let us apply the pragmatic meaning of truth to the same 
situation—remembering that truth here means ‘a form of the good,” 
‘the useful, efficient, workable,’ ‘the satisfactory,’ ‘the process of 
verification.’ The truth of John’s idea about Peter’s experience, 
therefore, according to the pragmatist, consists in its satisfactoriness 
to John, in its successful leading, in its verifying itself. If it works, 
if it harmonizes with John’s later experiences of Peter’s actions, if 
it leads in a direction that is worth while, it is true (a statement to 
which, indeed, all might assent), and its truth consists in this work- 
ing, this harmony, this verification process. John’s thought, the 
pragmatist insists, becomes true only when it has worked out suc- 
cessfully, only when his later experience confirms it by being con- 
sistent with it—for remember, truth is not verifiability, but the 
process of verification. ‘‘Truth happens to an idea. It becomes 
true, is made true by events.’’ At the time when John had the 
thought about Peter, the thought was neither true nor false, for the 


°Mr. Schiller’s expression, in ‘The Ambiguity of Truth,’ in Mind, April, 
1906. 
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process of verification had not yet begun, nothing had as yet hap- 
pened to the idea. To be sure, Peter had a toothache, just as John 
thought, but, all the same, John’s thought was not true. It did 
not become true till several hours afterward,—in fact, we may sup- 
pose, not until Peter, having cured his toothache, told John about 
it. The thought, ‘‘Peter has a toothache,’’ thus, as it happens, turns 
out not to have been true while Peter actually had the toothache, 
and to have become true only after he had ceased to have a toothache. 
It became true only by being proved true, and its truth consisted in 
the process of its proof. One might, perhaps, be tempted to ask 
what it was that was proved, and to say to the pragmatist, Either 
this satisfactoriness, this successful leading, is a proof of something 
outside of John’s immediate experience, something by which his 
idea is to be judged and justified (in which case truth ceases to be 
mere verification process and becomes at least verifiability) ; or else 
it is merely John’s subjective feeling of satisfaction and of success- 
ful leading and consistency, with no reference to anything else to 
justify it,—in which case it may indeed be pleasant and ‘good,’ but 
it is hard to see why it should be called true. For suppose that at 
the same time with John’s thought, Tom thinks Peter has not a 
toothache. Suppose that, being a little stupid and perhaps a little 
hard of hearing, he misinterprets John’s actions and expressions, 
and that later on he is assured by some one equally misinformed that 
Peter certainly had no toothache. His thought thus works out, is 
successful, harmonizes with his later experience, is to him genuinely 
verified. The whole matter ends here and he drops the question 
completely, never investigating farther. Were the thoughts of both 
John and Tom true? 

Now it will not do to respond, ‘‘No; Tom’s thought was not 
genuinely verified. Only that thought was really verified and there- 
fore true which would have worked out had both been investigated 
sufficiently.’’ For what do you mean by ‘sufficiently’? Sufficiently 
for what? To argue thus would be to presuppose a criterion (apart 
from the leading of the thought) to which the thought must cor- 
respond if it is to be true. If you distinguish between a ‘genuine’ 
verification and one that is only subjectively satisfactory, you appeal 
to some other criterion than the process of verification—in other 
words, you go over to the intellectualist’s point of view. If, on the 
other hand, you stick to your pragmatic criterion and say that the 
truth of the thought consists in its actual satisfactoriness, then the 
question becomes pertinent: Were the thoughts of both boys true? 
Obviously they were, for both worked, both were satisfactory, both 
were verified. Hence it was true at the same time and in the same 
sense that Peter had a toothache and that Peter had not a toothache. 
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Nor is there anything surprising in this, if truth is nothing but a 
particular kind of satisfactory experience. The principle of con- 
tradiction has no meaning and can no longer hold if truth be alto- 
gether within one’s experience. 

The usefulness of an hypothesis is indeed an excellent test of its 
truth. This is a practical method for the verification of an idea on 
which pragmatism has done well to insist. But to identify the truth 
of a thought with the process of its own verification can hardly lead 
to anything but intellectual confusion. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





ON THE FUNCTION OF VISUAL IMAGES 


N spite of the frequent references to individual differences in 
the relative development of different sorts of imagery and in 
the vividness and fidelity of imagery of any one sort, little attention 
has been paid to discovering the significance of these differences. 
For example, speculations assuming a positive relation between (1) 
the relative facility and permanence of impressions through any 
sense and (2) the relative number, vividness and fidelity of the 
images corresponding to that sense have been allowed to run riot, 
though there is not, so far as I am aware, any proof that such a rela- 
tion exists, and though there certainly is no proof that it is at all 
close. 

Again, it is common not only for writers on pedagogy or on 
mental diseases, but even for expert psychologists, to talk as if 
responses of thought and action were based chiefly on and directed 
chiefly by data present in the form of images,—as if, for instance, 
the patient could not say cat because he had ‘lost’ the appropriate 
motor image; as if the singer knew his note to be false by comparing 
it with an auditory image of the proper pitch; as if the equipment 
of a student of anatomy were in large measure an inner panorama 
of bodily organs. Yet no one has demonstrated that the possession 
of many and vivid and faithful motor images makes any great dif- 
ference to speech, or that the capacity for such images of the audi- 
tory sort has very much more to do with musical achievement than 
with ability in geometry. Indeed, no one has demonstrated that in 
either case the quality of the image has anything whatever to do 
with the efficiency of the response. 

For one who has never made the experiment it is most instructive 
to compare the vividness and fidelity of visual imagery with the 
efficiency of knowledge of form, size, shape and the like, in the case 
of a hundred or so individuals. . 
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After making such experiments one will appreciate the risk of 
a priori arguments concerning the function of individual differences 
in imagery and the necessity of empirical discovery of the function. 
For instance, the result of the following experiment, which any 
teacher of psychology can verify without difficulty, apparently 
leaves no reason for belief that what we call knowledge about the 
visual aspects of things is to any considerable extent dependent upon 
our visual images of them. 

The experiment consisted in testing the knowledge of the size, 
number, shape and position of certain absent objects possessed by 
some 200 college students who had rated themselves on a modification 
of Galton’s seale for the vividness and fidelity of their visual 
imagery, after the study of the descriptive psychology of imagery 
usual in a general course in psychology. These crude ratings are, 
of course, subject to a somewhat large variable error, but this is im- 
material to the point at issue, as will be later seen. 

The tests were as follows: 

Think of the Broadway front of Barnard College. 

1. How many stories high is it? 

2. How many windows are there in the second story? 

3. How many panes of glass are there in one of these windows? 

4. How many urns stand on the Broadway front of Barnard 
College? 

5. How many posts stand in front of the Broadway front of 
Barnard College? 

Think of the 116th Street front of the Columbia Library 
building. 

6. How many pillars are there? 

7. How many windows in the space behind the pillars? 

Think of Mr. T—— (whom they had seen as a lecturer to them 
three quarters of an hour weekly for nine weeks). 

8. Does he wear a ‘stand up’ or a ‘turned down’ collar? 

9. Is his hair parted on the left, in the middle or on the right? 

10. How many inches wide are his shoulders? 

The amount of visual experience in the case of Barnard College 
and the Columbia Library varied, of course, greatly, from those who 
daily walked by the building several times to those who claimed 
never to have seen it. All such causes of variability are, however, 
immaterial, since they are random with respect to vividness and 
fidelity of visual imagery. The effect of sex is also practically 
random for our purpose. For our purpose, then, we have simply 
to compare the good with the less good visualizers. If we take as 


*This study was, to be exact, that represented by Chapter III. of Thorn- 
dike’s ‘Elements of Psychology.’ 
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one group those who on a scale of 1-10 rated themselves 8, 9, or 10, 
and as the other those who rated themselves 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5, we have 
roughly the upper and lower thirds by the ratings. 

There is no demonstrable difference between the knowledge of 
the one group and that of the other, nor between the highest and 
lowest tenths by the imagery rating. 

The facts may be summarized in many ways. The median or 
average error is the best, perhaps, in cases where the errors vary 
over a wide range. The percentage of cases manifesting more than 
a given degree of error is a useful variant of the median error. The 
percentage of cases manifesting any error, that is, more than zero 
error, is practically the only useful measure in cases where the 
errors vary only over an extremely restricted scale, as in the judg- 
ment of ‘Hair parted left, middle or right?’ (middle being the 
correct judgment) or ‘How many stories in the Broadway front of 
Barnard College?’ 

Table I. gives the results of such calculations for the best and 
worst thirds (62 and 73, respectively, in number) as rated for 
vividness and fidelity of visual imagery. 


TABLE I, 
Superiority of good 
Test. Visualizers. Method of Calculation, 
a .008 Per cent. of errors over 0 


Per cent. of errors over 14 } weighted equally. 
Average error 


2. — .234 Per cent. of errors over 4 


Average error } weighted equally. 
Median error 
3. — 311 Per cent. of errors 2 or over > 
Average error } weighted equally. 
4, 110 Per cent. of errors over 0 


Per cent. of errors 2 or over | weighted equally. 
Average error 


ot 


.090 Per cent. of errors over 0 


Per cent. of errors 3 or over | weighted equally. 
Average error 


6. 170 Per cent. of errors 3 or over . 
Average error ” } weighted equally. 
7. 060 Average error 
.090 Per cent. of errors over 0 
9. — .328 Per cent. of errors over 0 
10. — .130 loa 5 or over \ weighted equally. 


Average — .048. 
Median + .034. 


The figure for the superiority of good visualizers equals (error of poor 
visualizers divided by error of good visualizers) — 100, or (frequency of error 
in poor visualizers divided by frequency of error in good visualizers) — 100. 
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Six of these results favor the good visualizers, but in one case 
only by a hair’s breadth. The four in favor of the poor visualizers 
are so by larger amounts, so that the average of the ten is in their 
favor (95). Since the average is 95 and the median 103, the most 
probably true central tendency is 99. The reliability of this 99, as 
a measure of the ratio which would be obtained from an infinite 
number of the same sort of tests upon these 140 individuals, is 
approximately P.E.= + 4.6. There is only one chance in fourteen, 
for instance, that such true result will be 109 or over. 

This result will seem strange or even preposterous to those who 
are accustomed to think of the mind’s judgments as chiefly inter- 
pretations of data stored up in the form of images corresponding 
feature by feature with the objects and events experienced j—in- 
terpretations whose correctness depends chiefly on the data thus 
stored. The fact is, however, that the mind’s judgments are re- 
sponses to direct experiences or to any situation whatever which 
stands in their stead or ‘means’ them,—responses whose correctness 
depends chiefly on (1) the data experienced, (2) the permanence of 
the neural alterations (of whatever sort) made thereby, and (3) the 
degree to which satisfaction and discomfort are associated respectively 
with truth and error and operate as selective agencies. Moreover, it 
is also the fact that images corresponding feature by feature with an 
object or event may be extremely vivid and faithful and yet give 
rise to very little useful knowledge. A person may give the best 
of evidence that he has a distinct mental image of a certain person 
comparable to a photograph and yet be unable to count the buttons 
on the coat which he sees or estimate the width of the shoulders 
within ten inches! 

Neither of these facts seems in the least strange to one who 
understands that to have connections we must make them and 
reward them, and that an image, no matter how exactly it cor- 
responds to an experience in structure, may not correspond at all 
well dynamically, that is, in respect to the connections made with it. 

In order not to prolong what is meant to be a note on an instruct- 
ive class experiment into a discussion of the function of imagery, 
I shall omit further comments on the theoretic significance of such 
experiments and all comment on their practical consequences for 
education in science, drawing, music and the like. Suffice it to say 
that they add one more system of evidence of the general fact that 
the intellect is not a logician working over data turned out by a 
copying machine. 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Studies in Humanism. F. C. S. Scumier. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Pp. xvii + 492. 

Whatever may turn out to be the ultimate fate of the pragmatist 
movement, of its fruitfulness and stimulating power there can by this 
time be little question. It is compelling us all to sit up and take notice; 
and while one may regard the judgment that it is an undertaking in some 
ways ‘the most stupendous in the history of thought’ as a bit over- 
enthusiastic, it can hardly fail to leave a permanent impress upon the 
philosophical attitude. It is needless to say that Mr. Schiller’s book, if 
one can avoid the prejudices not unlikely to be aroused by his polemical 
mannerisms, possesses to the full this power of suggestiveness; indeed, it 
raises so many questions, and throws so many novel lights, that the writer 
of a short review is impressed with a sense of helplessness in knowing 
how to deal with it. It may be said that Mr. Schiller’s tone has mellowed 
a little in this last volume. He can indeed hardly be called sympathetic 
at any time toward opponents; and he is still on occasion too free with 
such phrases as ‘ gratuitously absurd,’ ‘silly quibbles,’ ‘sheer prejudice’ 
and the like. Still on the whole the book, though hard hitting, depends 
upon serious and candid argument; and it endeavors, plainly, to present 
the issues squarely and without concealment. So that it probably is, up 
to the present, the most complete and unambiguous utterance of the school, 
and reveals most fully alike its motives and its tendencies. 

What, as I should interpret it, would seem to be the thing which Mr. 
Schiller is most anxious to maintain, is the genuine importance to the 
constitution of reality of our human action, and of the thinking which 
makes it possible and effective. For us, truth and reality in the fullest 
sense are not fixed foundations, but ends to be achieved (p. 482). Noth- 
ing is absolutely settled. Human operations are real experiments, with 
a reality that really responds; reality is still in the making (p. 218). 
Back of all our thinking lies the practical and moral postulate that things 
as they are can be remade and made perfect, and that to us as human 
agents the task belongs (p. 450). To this practical end truth or know]l- 
edge is subservient. It is a fact of human life primarily, to be under- 
stood by the part it plays in life. Pragmatism is, then, the conscious 
application to epistemology of a teleological psychology (p. 12). Man is 
not made to contemplate ideas, but ideas are made for man and by man, 
to serve the ends of action (p. 44). The attainment of wisdom is not a 
matter of idle speculation, but of altering reality, within oneself and 
without (p. 36). By the creative power of belief is meant, therefore, 
primarily, the fact that belief is a real force in the world through its con- 
nection with activity. It is not mere knowing that changes things, for 
the reason that there is no such thing as mere knowing; knowing is always 
part of a process which sooner or later issues in action (p. 440). ‘ Prac- 
tical’ means simply that which serves directly or indirectly to control 
events; and the subordination of theory to practise stands at bottom for 
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the fact that all experience is essentially active (p. 130). So, too, the 
application to experience is necessary as the test and guarantee of truth. 
Until we have applied it, we can not be sure that we really understand 
things. Truth is a claim whose value can not be decided by mere inspec- 
tion; experience is needed to show whether it is good or not. 

It is in the light of this attitude that we may interpret, primarily at 
least, the objects of Mr. Schiller’s aversion. ‘ Absolute’ stands for a pre- 
existing ideal already attained, and so existing ‘immutable and a priori 
in a supercelestial world, and descending magically into a passively re- 
cipient soul ’—an ideal divorced from life, since this is always a striving 
toward completeness, and therefore unable to help out in any way our 
actual limitations and growth in knowledge. The ‘independence’ of 
reality means ‘ independence of human purposes,’ ‘ intrinsically unrelated 
to our life,” ‘that which can not be known or related to us.’ And ‘ cor- 
respondence,’ again, means something which excludes being ‘ efficacious.’ 

So far I do not see how Mr. Schiller’s thesis can very well be objected 
to. There is such a thing as growing human truth; and it is all that we 
at least possess. The ‘ psychology’ of truth is a matter well worth atten- 
tion: it is important in itself, it must form the basis for any possible 
account of the world of knowledge, and its implications for a general 
philosophical attitude are bound to be highly significant. The philosoph- 
ical deficiencies of an intellectualistic and academic attitude Mr. Schiller 
does not, in my opinion, exaggerate. But after all, for many of us, the 
special interest lies in what comes after. To what does it all lead? I 
can only indicate a few points, without arguing them, where I can not 
feel so confident of Mr. Schiller’s position. 

Mr. Schiller himself, to begin with, draws very sharply the distinction 
at issue. It is affirmed that pragmatism as such does not attempt, and 
never has attempted, to be a metaphysics, but only an account of human 
knowing. Of course, many of the criticisms have been on the supposition 
that it did pretend also to be a metaphysics. It has been among the 
metaphysicians, rather than the psychologists, that its chief opponents 
have been found; and as confessedly nothing but psychology, it is likely 
to lose something of its interest. Nor does it seem to me clear, either, 
that Mr. Schiller is wholly free from responsibility for the mistaken inter- 
pretation. If we allow this distinction between ‘truth’ and ‘reality’ at 
all—a distinction which pragmatism as a metaphysics would deny—it will 
be well to keep it very clearly before us. But Mr. Schiller is continually 
blurring the distinction. To be sure, he usually introduces some quali- 
fying phrase, such as ‘our conception of reality,’ ‘our acceptance of 
reality,’ reality ‘for us’ or ‘for our knowledge’ (cf. pp. 186, 194, 425). 
But these are easily overlooked; and in any case I venture to think that 
the average reader will find it hard to avoid the impression that what he 
is saying about ‘ reality’ is not intended as mere ‘ psychology,’ but is some- 
how significant for a final statement. In another way, something of the 
same feeling of uncertainty is lent by Mr. Schiller’s expressed attitude 
toward metaphysics. It is a luxury, which really doesn’t amount to very 
much. It is merely personal; one may amuse himself after this fashion 
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if he sees fit, or, if he please, may eschew it altogether; and he need not, 
indeed he ought not, to expect other people to agree with him. I can not 
make quite clear to myself just what this attitude means. If it is only 
that Mr. Schiller is more specially interested in working out a psychology 
of the knowledge process, and does not care to bother with other problems, 
he has of course the same right as any one to restrict his field; but the fact 
is of no great philosophical importance. Clearly, however, the judgment 
is intended to be more objective than this; and as such it appears to me 
to hint at least at a position of unstable equilibrium. If there actually 
is reality beyond us that we can know, by what right are we to proclaim 
that it doesn’t make much difference what we think about it? The con- 
trary would seem at least as likely. And if, on the other hand, there is a 
continual insistence upon the purely personal and supererogatory char- 
acter of any metaphysics, the natural thing to do would seem to be to 
take a step farther, to recognize that these constructions of reality are 
merely human and instrumental, and so to accept either the unknowable- 
ness, or the entirely unmeaning character, of a reality beyond. But this 
is of course itself a metaphysics. And my point is, simply, that without 
a conscious metaphysics it is impossible to judge pragmatism; it can not 
stay mere psychology without abating the most of its apparent claims. 
Now the feeling I get from Mr. Schiller is, to repeat, this: that in 
spite of the distinction he draws he has so strong a leaning toward ma- 
king the psychological explanation all-inclusive, as to lead him into not 
infrequent ambiguities. There is no space to examine all the passages 
I have in mind;’ but I may come back for a moment to the ‘ making of 
reality.’ If the pragmatist would be content to say that knowledge, 
directly or indirectly, alters reality, so that without it the world would 
not be the same world, I do not think he would find much opposition.’ 
But his whole mode of expression, at least to the unwary reader, has 
tended to keep the other side from view. I imagine that of the three 
main modes of altering reality to which Mr. Schiller appeals, none would 
be seriously denied, taken by itself. Knowledge alters reality by leading 
to action. It alters us who possess it, and our views. And it may, as a 
belief, become a motive which alters the feeling and behavior of other 


*Compare, e. g., the meaning of the term ‘ relative’ as opposed to ‘ inde- 
pendent’ reality. This may mean either that the reality is not unrelated to 
our interests, or that it is actually only a functional distinction within our 
knowledge. This last is what Mr. Schiller’s statements seem to me most nat- 
urally to point to; but such an interpretation would mean declaring for a meta- 
physical pragmatism. Compare, e. g., pp. 183, 461, 482. 

?In a recent story, where the hero is claiming the omnipotence of thought, 
it is argued against him that there are some things which can not be thought 
out of existence; a man can not think himself out of a cell. To which it is 
replied that a man can so apply his brain and ingenuity that he can leave a 
cell, which is the same thing. Substituting creation for annihilation, this is the 
answer that Mr. Schiller now gives. But it may be said not unfairly that it is 
a quite different meaning that the first statement taken strictly would seem to 
have, and that if the second was really meant all along it would have been 
better to have said so and thus prevented misunderstanaing. 
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conscious beings apart from action of ours (pp. 438-439). But in all 
these cases, certainly in the first, there is nothing inconsistent with an 
object of knowledge which we did not make, but, rather, this is implied. 
The second case may be regarded as irrelevant. And even in the third, 
which seems to me the only plausible instance of a real making of reality 
by sheer belief, it may be pointed out, first, that it only involves, again, 
a change in an object already existing, and so partly independent of us; 
and second, that to furnish the most effective motive is not to believe 
credulously that a person is what in point of fact he is not, but, recogniz- 
ing his present reality, to believe that he has the power of becoming other- 
wise—a situation which admits everything that the ordinary upholder of 
‘independence’ would claim. To put it in another way, we may make 
a distinction between the altering of reality, which all would grant, and 
the making of the particular reality to which the knowledge intends to 
refer, at the time when it so intends. It is instances of this last which 
the pragmatist finds it hard to give without abandoning the ordinary 
man’s point of view altogether, and identifying frankly the growth of 
our knowledge with the world process. And my point is, again, not that 
Mr. Schiller does not recognize the other side, but that he seems to recog- 
nize it grudgingly, that he certainly gives an impression that the aspect 
which he emphasizes is the only important one, and that sometimes, even, 
he speaks in a way that appears to be inconsistent with there being any 
other side. So, for example, I have found no passage in which he does 
not, apparently, deny the validity of the ‘ correspondence’ idea altogether 
in knowledge. But the denial of the correspondence idea would seem to 
mean, definitely, that there is no reality beyond, and so to convert the 
theory to a metaphysical pragmatism. If such reality, unmade by us, 
exists for our knowledge, there is just as much necessity for the notion 
of correspondence as in the idealisms and realisms wherein he finds it a 
fatal flaw. It may be that Mr. Schiller has in mind to speak only of 
correspondence as a practical test of truth, and in that case he is, I think, 
right. Correspondence is not a test of truth; belief in it is one result of 
the knowledge process,—an object of faith, which involves, however, the 
satisfaction of a real human interest. But if this is his only meaning, 
his mode of expression is at any rate misleading. 

Perhaps it may be said that the criticism of ambiguity ignores the 
fact that Mr. Schiller does, before he finishes, definitely turn to meta- 
physics, and pronounce in some measure upon it. As a matter of fact, 
the metaphysics seems to me calculated not so much to complete as to 
reverse the impression which the bulk of the volume tends to make. Still 
the correction must of course be accepted; and the light which it throws 
upon pragmatism deserves a good deal more attention than can be given 
to it here. The treatment is slight, and is to be found notably in the 
last two essays. I will merely call attention to two points in particulan 
which it has suggested. 

And, for one thing, I find evidence here of the same uncertainty of 
which I have complained in the treatment of knowledge, and which has 
left me in the end without the definite standpoint which it seems to me 
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one has to have to make any final estimate of pragmatism. What I mean 
may perhaps be illustrated by the treatment of naive realism. What are 
we really to think about the ‘independence’ of the external world? The 
question is central for the metaphysical status of pragmatism. I at least 
should grant that the belief arose first as a postulate. As such, further- 
more, it is open to an abstract doubt; it may conceivably be reversed.’ 
But this is true of any belief; the question is, whether, according to our 
present best judgment, we really are to believe it as it stands, or whether 
we are as philosophers to take it merely as a methodological construction, 
a. e., to deny it, and make pragmatism a metaphysics. At one point Mr. 
Schiller would seem to grant that it is justified, not only as practically 
advantageous, but as really sound in the ‘ correspondence to reality’ sense 
(p. 201). But no sooner has one begun to feel fairly settled on the point 
than he is straightway unsettled again. In the very ingenious ‘dream’ 
argument, in the last essay, the doubt is raised once more, and the inde- 
pendence and reality of the world are called in question in the interests of 
a higher world of religion. In spite of Mr. Schiller’s disclaimer, it seems 
to me that this issues naturally in a metaphysics which denies ‘ inde- 
pendence.’ If this world is unreal, why may we not have the same 
reason for holding any world unreal? The answer is that we only judge 
a world unreal in the light of a completer experience. But the more 
an experience grows in harmony, the less, if I understand Mr. Schiller’s 
argument, will it render ‘independence’ possible, since it is only because 
there are things we refuse to stand for, and which we want to change, 
that we postulate independence in any case. But then a completely 
harmonious experience would apparently have to be solipsistic, since it 
would have no motive for the recognition of anything other than its own 
| | reality (pp. 470 ff., cf. p. 321); while any particular reality up to this 
point could equally with the present world be condemned as unreal, be- 
cause of its incompleteness. 

There is, however, another statement of his realistic position which 
appears to me more clear. For on occasion Mr. Schiller turns pretty 
definitely to a panpsychism, which accounts for the reality which we do 
not make in terms of other beings and their creations, perhaps even of 
‘one or more beings’ of predominant power and creative ability. I do 
not quite see the connection of this with the treatment of realism just 
referred to, but it can, I suppose, be regarded as authoritative; and it 
may lead to the final remarks I have to make. 

And I may eall attention to the fact that here Mr. Schiller for the 
first time allows value to a motive which has sometimes been in dispute 
in the pragmatist controversy. This is what may be called in a certain 
sense the theoretical value in knowledge. The most definite statement 
of the motives which may lead the pragmatist to panpsychism is perhaps 
this: that such a theory is an attempt to ‘make the human and the 











*Mr. Schiller seems sometimes to imply that this abstract possibility of 
reversal is equivalent to the recognition of the purely instrumental character of 
belief. But a recognition that our conceptions of reality may change need not 
take all value from our present confidence in a real validity and ‘ correspondence.’ 
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cosmic more akin, and to bring them closer to us that we may act upon 
them more successfully’ (p. 443, cf. preceding statements). It may be 
noted that there are really two motives here which might well be more 
sharply distinguished. The last is the practical motive in the narrow 
sense, in terms solely of some future change which knowledge enables us 
to make. But this surely would not be pressed. How a panpsychic 
interpretation of the external world, how, e. g., Mr. Schiller’s fancy that 
‘catalytic action’ suggests a situation in which two chemical elements 
which are unacquainted have to be introduced by a third, and then like 
each other so well that they leave C out in the cold, could possibly give 
effectiveness to our practical dealings with things, would be hard to 
imagine. What value of any sort, indeed, it can be supposed to have 
sufficient to lead a pragmatist to entertain it seriously, one finds difficulty 
in seeing. And the suspicion naturally suggests itself that Mr. Schiller’s 
previous disparagement of metaphysics may have been due to a sense of 
the slight practical value really attaching to the particular metaphysics 
which he individually affects. But in any case, it is worth observing 
that what is left as the only plausible motive for such a metaphysics—if 
we leave out the mere desire to understand which is apparently unprag- 
matic—implies the attitude which elsewhere is depreciated. The desire 
to feel our ‘kinship’ with the world, to have any real meaning, must 
assign a value to the conception of an ‘ independent’ reality, not simply 
as it can be changed in the future, but in its present existence also; and 
to the idea of a ‘correspondence’ between that reality and our knowl- 
edge of it. The admission of such a motive might well, it seems to me, 
alter somewhat the emphasis in the pragmatic argument. 

But now there is a further motive which also, and perhaps most 
fundamentally, comes into question through the entire book. And that 
is the narrowly intellectual and rational one. The significance of this 
Mr. Schiller consistently denies in his attack on absolutism. I have 
no space to consider the merits of the question, and, to speak frankly, I 
have not a settled opinion about the way it ought finally to be estimated. 
But at least I can not feel that the underlying interests, in attempting 
to serve which absolutism gets its hold, are so wholly futile, so ‘ gratui- 
tously absurd,’ as Mr. Schiller would have us believe. It is not the whole 
philosophical motive; and if it finds no place for the truth which the 
pragmatists urge, I believe that it is both practically and theoretically 
unsatisfying. But if there could be found a way of reconciling this 
truth with that wholeness of things of which philosophy has commonly 
been in search, it would certainly give an added satisfaction. And Mr. 
Schiller’s final and most definite metaphysical suggestion is well cal- 
culated to bring out the difficulty. After allowing the possible existence 
of other beings back of the world of nature, Mr. Schiller finds a way of 
giving a final metaphysical meaning to the ‘making of reality,” by sug- 
gesting that the reality which we are led to regard as not made by us, 
was nevertheless made after the same fashion that we create reality, but 
made by these other beings. But then we seem to be led to a primitive 
reality altogether vague and inchoate, out of which all the definiteness 
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and unity of the universe have gradually evolved, a primitive matter which 
is not merely a methodological postulate of epistemology, but a real 
metaphysical existence.“ Now I do not say that a thoroughgoing evolu- 
tionism is impossible. I only maintain that there is a certain aspect of 
irrationality to it which is a severe strain on the ordinary philosophical 
understanding. And this Mr. Schiller seems to admit. For his answer is 
simply to tell us that we are not concerned with what things were or 
how they came to be, with understanding them, in other words; but only 
with the practical question of what we can make out of them in the 
future. Now I can readily conceive that I might be brought to a state 
of mind in which I should be forced to put up with what seemed to 
me theoretical absurdities for lack of any solution; and then I should 
doubtless accept as good practical advice the admonition to turn to affairs 
of conduct. Indeed, in any case I should willingly admit that this last 
is the finally important matter. But also, constituted as at present I 
find myself, I am bound to feel that a philosophy which bids me stop 
trying to make things intelligible, and sink the demand for rationality in 
the practical concerns of action, is only a second best, and that it leaves 
me with a genuine impulse unsatisfied. And so long as the pragmatist 
can see in the demand nothing but ‘sheer prejudice,’ the war is likely 
to go merrily on, with but remote chance of either side convincing the 
other. 
A. K. Rogers. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. April, 1907, Band VI., 
Heft I. Das nachste Problem der Chemie (pp. 1-15): F. Watp.- The 
article is taken up, if we except the polemical matter which it contains, 
with a discussion of the variability of solid phases. The author scores 
Arrhenius for applying the Dalton laws (definite multiple and equivalent 
proportions) to crystalline solids, while dismissing without comment, 
* because they rarely occur,’ solid solutions to which the laws do not apply. 
He considers the atomistic idea, which is of course founded on the Dalton 
laws, as merely a special case of a more general law, and accuses it of 
being the cause of lax methods of thought and a hindrance to the solution 
of such problems as he presents. He takes up in connection with solid 
solutions isomorphism, composition of minerals, semi-permeable mem- 
branes, water containing crystalline salts, and ‘impurities, in the dis- 
cussion of the absorption by solids. In processes of purification we are 
really separating phase forms, until at last we come to what he calls 
Eckpunkten-forms of constant composition; and to these alone do the 
atomic laws apply. Prevailing theories concern themselves only with 
these ‘ edgepoints,’ and not with the other phase forms. Since elements 

*The shifting between these two interpretations seems to me another in- 


stance of the wavering attitude toward the final implications of pragmatism of 
which I spoke at the start. Cf. pp. 432 ff. 
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are only special forms of phases, the hope is expressed that it may some- 
time become possible to discover the laws governing all existing phase 
forms, analogous to, or rather underlying, that of Mendelejeff. llusive 
Rethen (pp. 16-19): W. M. Frankt.-—Illusive series are such as consti- 
tute no causal series, though their parts follow each other. Of these there 
are seven kinds. Die allgemeinsten Gesetze des physikalischen Gesche- 
hens und ihr Verhdltnis zum zweiten Haupsdtze der Warmlehre (pp. 20- 
30): A. E. Haas. - While the energy of any system remains constant, its 
tension (Spannung) diminishes with every change that takes place in it, 
and with it, the available power (Hreignisvorrat). Of this general law 
the second principle of the theory of heat is a special instance which has 
been more readily recognized simply because we have for thermal energy 
a fixed zero. Persdnlichkeit und Unsterblichkeit (pp. 31-57): W. Ost- 
WALD. —- The writer can conceive no higher meaning for the term immor- 
tality than the fact of achievements bequeathed to posterity. The course 
of nature seems everywhere to lie in the direction of the dissipation, not 
the concentration, of energy, the diminution of the significance of per- 
sonality. Der Richtungsbegriff und seine Bedeuting fiir die Philosophie 
(pp. 58-92): R. Gotpscuem.—- The concept of direction is fundamental 
to both rest and motion; purpose should be defined as direction reflected 
upon. The deepest significance of direction lies in the fact that while it 


is the Uberquantitative it is measurable, and is the bridge between the 
qualitative and quantitative. Direction has neither beginning nor end, 
and ultimate purposes must be ignored for proximate directions. Time 
is to be defined as a continuous series of ends attained. Whether one 
speaks of obligation or of necessity is a mere matter of methodology. The 
true practical concept is that of possible directions, ranged according to 
their relative probability. Neue Bucher: W. O.-—E. Cassirer, Das Er- 
kenntnisproblem in der Philosophie -wnd Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit. 
W. Fliess, Der Ablauf des Lebens. 


Désers, Léon. Les morales d’aujourd’hui et la morale chrétienne. Paris: 
Poussielgue. 1907. Pp. 137. 

De Vries, Hugo. Plant Breeding. Comments on the experiments of 
Nilsson and Burbank. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1907. Pp. xiii-+ 360. 

Dilthey, Riehl, Wundt, Ostwald, Ebbinghaus, Eucken, Paulsen, Miinch, 
Lipps. Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Theil I. Abtheilung 6: Sys- 
tematische Philosophie. Berlin and Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1907. 
Pp. viii-+ 4382. 10 M. Bound, 12 M. 

Draghicesco, D. Le probléme de la conscience. Paris: Felix Alcan. 
1907. Pp. ix+244. 3 fr. 75. 

Hémon Camille. La philosophie de M. Sully-Prudhomme. Paris: Felix 
Alcan. 1907. Pp. xix+464. 7 fr. 50. 

Merten, O. L’état présent de la philosophie. Paris: Namur. 1907. 
Pp. 118. 

Pearson, Norman. Some Problems of Ezxistence. London: Edward 
Arnold. (Imported by Longmans, Green & Co.) Pp. vii-+ 168. 
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Trivero, Camillo. Il problema del bene. Ricerche su Voggetto della 
morale. Torino: Carlo Clausen. 1907. Pp. xvi-+246. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE monument which is to be erected to Lamarck in the Paris Jardin 
des Plantes is described in Science, May 17, as follows: “ The proposed 
monument, designed by M. Fagel, gives a bronze bust of Lamarck, sur- 
mounting, after the fashion of recent French sculpture, a large granite 
pedestal with figures in relief. These portray the philosopher aged and 
blind, seated at the base of his monument, and close by, reading to him, 
his devoted daughter—a pathetic picture of Lamarck’s last days when in 
poverty and in disfavor, on account of his evolutional writings, he was 
living as a recluse in the ancient house of Buffon, near which, probably 
on the very spot which he crossed in his daily walk, the monument is to 
stand. It is only within recent years that the position of Lamarck among 
the pioneers of evolution has come to be understood. Darwin himself 
was distinctly unjust in his treatment of him. But from the work of 
the modern paleontologist on the one hand and the experimentalist on 
the other, tribute is coming to be paid to Lamarck’s wonderful insight, 
imperfect though the materials of his inductions were, into the processes 
and factors of organic evolution. The ‘ American school of evolutionists,’ 
headed by Cope, Osborn, Hyatt, Ryder, Packard, has indeed touched so 
closely the lines of his philosophy that it has often merited the title of 
‘ Neo-Lamarckian.’ And it is to our countryman, Packard, that we are 
indebted for the only work upon the life and teachings of Lamarck which 
has hitherto appeared.” 

In September, 1906, there was held at Milan a congress of naturalists, 
at which it was decided to organize the Italian Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The committee appointed for this purpose has arranged 
to hold a congress at Parma in September, 1907, on which occasion the 
society will begin its career. It is to be regretted that none of the sub- 
jects ordinarily grouped together as philosophy will be represented. 

THE Congrés international de Psychiatrie, de Neurologie, de Psycho- 
logie et d’Assistance des aliénés, will take place at Amsterdam, Septem- 
ber 2 to 7, 1907. The congress is organized by the Société néer landaise 
de Psychiatrie et de Neurologie. 

Dr. Epwarp Cairp, the master of Balliol College, Oxford, has been 
compelled by ill health to resign the mastership, to which he was elected 
in 1893 in succession to Professor Jowett, having been formerly fellow of 
Merton College and professor of moral philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Proressor JoHN Apams, who holds the chair of education in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Dr. J. M. E. McTaggart, lecturer in moral science, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, will take part in the work of the summer 
school of the University of California, which opens on June 24. 








